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Note. — The Author finds that the word "elision" has 
caused a misunderstanding in some readers of the tract to 
whicU this is a supplement ; he therefore would repeat that 
no mispronunciation or omission of syllables is implied by 
that term. 

That term was preferred to the term 4< slurring," because 
in reading, it is possible to slurr, and the use of the word 
seems to countenance or even enjoin the practice, while 
elision is impossible. 



ON THE PROSODY OF 

PARADISE REGAINED AND 

SAMSON AGONISTES. 



It is not likely that Milton wrote the whole of 
Paradise Löst without discovering the defects and 
regretting the limitations of his prosody. After 
having carried it consistently through that long 
poem, we should not expect, however, that he 
would depart much from it in any poems which 
he might afterwards write ; but we might look 
to find him not so strict with himself, and either 
admitting new licences or developing his old rules 
to form new rhythms. 

As a matter of fact, Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes are just in this condition. They are 
written generally by the same laws of prosody 
as Paradise Löst, but both contain new licences 
and Samson Agonistes new rhythms, which shew 
in what direction Milton thought well to modify 
and expand his own laws. The instances are so 
few and consistent that they can be all easily 
considered. 



It is intended in this paper to give such an 
account of these, that a reader acquainted with 
the rules of the prosody of Paradise Löst may 
thoroughly understand the scansion and rhythm 
of Samson Agonistes. The references are to the 
treatise mentioned on title. 

First, in Paradise Löst there was found one 
exception to the rule that " elisions " were deter- 
mined by open vowels and pure liquids : that was 
the word capitaL This we find accordingly con- 
tracted, (or used for trisyllabic places) in Samson 
Agonistes, lines 394 and 1225 : and on its analogy 
other words are now similarly " elided," in which 
the short * is followed by pure t. 

Observe how this new licence groups with the 
other exceptions in Paradise Löst, viz., spirit, and 
V the midst. 

Short i before pure t. 

(1) The worst ofall indigm/ies yet on me. S. A., 1341. 

(2) The rest was magnanjmtfy to remit. 1470. 

(3) And he in that calamrtous prison left. 1480. 

(4) Thy poltric maxims or that cumbersome. P. R. iii. 400. 

add 

(5) In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds. S. A., 122. 
which is an example of the new rule or licence 
extended to separate words; as in the old rules 



was allowed ; see Paradise Löst, exx. 38 — 44, 46 — 
74, and 106 — 110. 

The short i suffers also before other consonants. 

(6) With youthful courage and magnammous thoughts. 524. 

(7) She 's gone, a mani/est serpent by her sting. 997* 

(8) But provtåence or instinct of nature seems. 1545. 
and before sh and st 

(9) And all the flounsAing works of peaoe destroy. P. R. t 

iii. 80. 

(10) Wilt thou, then, serve the Phihsfines with that gift. 
S.A., 577 . 

and here rank 

(11) In the camp of Dan. 1436. 

as if * the camp. This is the best rhythm, but 
not necessary. 

Other short vowela are not forbidden. 

(12) Soaked in his eromies blood ; and from the stream. 

1726. 
and in the following an a before tr. 

(13) By the | idol | atroxxs rout | amidst their wine. 443. 

(14) Present in temples at idola^rous rites. 1378. 

(15) Drunk with idolafry, drunk with wine. 1670. 

For the rhythm of this line see note which 
follows ex. 37. 

The three following are examples of elision 
before yet t as if an open vowel, cp. exx. 35 — 36, 
etc, in Paradise Löst. 



(16) Justly, yei despair not of his final pardon. 1171. 

(17) Some way or oth/rjvt further to afflict thee. 1252. 

(18) Whose oflfspring in his territory, yet serve. P. R. iii- 

375. 

The three following lines require notice. 

(19) Chalybean temper'd steel and frock of mail. S. A., 

133. 
This, if the pronunciation Chalybean be allowed, 

and there is no objection to it, raises no difficulty. 

(20) The close of all my mismes and the balm. 651. 
This line would not have been admitted into 

Paradise Löst. See on Paradise Lost y p. 5. 1 1 

(21) O mad I ness : to | think use | of stron | gest 

wines. 553, 
has a weak second place with a break in the 
midst of it : this with the heavy third place gives 
an unusual rhythm. 

There is left only one other case of doubtful 
or novel elision, and that is the line 

(22) To some | thing éx | traör | dina | ry my thöughts | 

1383. 
This is the evident rhythm and scansion of the 
line, like ex. 6 above. It is without parallel in 
all the verse of Paradise Löst, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes, there being in the fifth place 
a trisyllabic foot, which is not resoluble by any 



fiction of elision. It is a breach of rule ; and 
there can be little doubt that the sense deter- 
mined it. It may at first seem childish to assert 
that ' something extraordinary' in the sense deter- 
mined something extraordinary in the prosody: 
yet to deny this requires the acceptance of an 
awkward alternative. We must believe that at 
the crisis in the poem where Samson declares 
that he feels within him the divine impulse, which 
leads to the catastrophe of the tragedy, there 
occurs, by accident, the single line which breaks 
the rules of the author's prosody. This improba- 
bility is much increased when we consider how 
Milton's rhythm is always ready to follow his 
thought ; a habit with him so essential to his 
style and so carefully trained, that a motive, like 
that which this passage carries, could hardly have 
been passed över without some exceptional treat- 
ment. 

Most of the other dimculties turn on rhythm, 
and may be treated in order as they occur, first 
grouping certain lines, which seem alike ; the 
explanation of which will be more satisfactory 
if the reader will put aside the prejudice which 
familiarity with the poorer rhythms of låter poets 
may occasion, and remember that Milton did not 
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dislike an inversion of the flrst two feet of a 

line. Examples were quoted from Paradise Löst, 
ex. 144 — 145. This sort of rhythm is used much 
more freely in Samson Agonistes, and what could 
be more beautiful than the following passage ? 

O how cömely it is, and h6w reviving, 

T6 the spirits of just men 16ng oppressed, 

When Göd into the hands of their deliverer 

Puts invincible might. 

For this last line see ex. 25. 

Those who think such verses rugged and harsh 
are unfit to criticise Milton — as the most must 
always be, because the more elaborate the rhythm, 
the fewer can appreciate it ; and Milton's rhythms 
require of the reader more than what commonly 
passes for a good ear. 

Most * lovers of poetry ' merely love sing-song. 
Ritum, ritum, ritum is rhythm to them, and any- 
thing which will not go ritum ritum is harsh; 
or that and diddledy diddledy are all their notion 
of rhythm. But that the University of Oxford 
should print such a vulgär judgment in books 
which it sells for the instruction of the youth of 
the country may well astonish. To condemn 
Milton's masterpiece as a failure in the very 
quality in which he, above all men, notoriously 
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excelled is a folly which it needs no knowledge 
of anything to perceive. 

The following lines also have the first two feet 
inverted : — 

(23) Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. S. A. t 81. 

In this the fourth also is inverted. The elision 
in era is in rule, but not used by Milton in Paradise 
Löst. [See the one exception in ex. 104.] Com- 
pare ex. 20 above, which is an analogous exception. 

(24) Irre | sisti | ble Samson whom unarmed. 126. 

(25) Thåt in I vinci | ble Samson far renowned. 341. 
Some would consider the first fbot here to be 

rising ; which seems contraindicated by ex. 24. 

(26) Univérsally crowned with highest praises. 175. 
And thus only can be scanned. 

(27) Or by c | visions | thy crime uncover'st more. 842. 
compare 36 and 37. 

The rest in order as they come. 

(28) Found soon | occa | sion there- 1 by to | make thée. 
4*5- 

This, which looks at first like an inverted fifth, 
is really only a weakly inverted fourth. Inf ests 
is meant to be equivalent to captives (see the whole 
passage), and so the pronoun is emphatic. 

(29) Withtouch I ethe- | realof | Heaven'sfi | *ryrod. 549. 
needs no comment. 
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(30) To prosecute the means of thy deliverance. 603. 
This ending is unusually heavy for Milton ; but 

others occur in these poems. 

(31) O that t or men t, etc. 606. 

This line, with many others in chorus, is in 
falling rhythm. The distinguishing them explains 
all the prosody. 

(32) To death's benumbing opium as my only cure. 630, 
must be counted among the lines of six stresses ; 
though the weak fourth place makes it read as 
of five. Observe how this weak fourth place is 
used with most delicate skill to give emphasis 
to the last two words of the line. 

(33) Many are | the say- | ings of | the wise. 652. 
Scan thus, but read — 

Måny are the såyings of the wise. 

(34) in 682 toward is a disyllable. 

(35) As a I petty *n | terprise, etc. 1223. 

This elision is in rule. This verse, like (33), 
reads differently from its scansion. 

(36) And ce | lestial | vigour | armed. 1280. 
as 

(37) And with | blindness | inter | nal st nick. 1686. 
Compare the rhythm of 23 to 27, and see the 

notes to ex. 115 — 116 in the prosody of Paradise 
Löst, 

These are all the lines which offer any difficulty. 



II 



It will be seen that Milton got his so-called dacty- 
lic and anapaestic effects by inversions in what is 
strictly written as disyllabic metre, i.e., metre of 
feet of two syllables. To give an example. The 
dactylic line — 

Drunk with idölatry drunk with wine 
was no doubt intended to be so read, but it is 
composed thus — 

Drunk with | ido- | latry drunk | with wine : 
the examples 13 to 15 proving that the two last 
syllables of idölatry were considered as elidible. 
This was a fiction made use of here, together 
with an inverted first foot followed by a regular 
second, to give ' dactylic 1 effect. 

The whole of Agonistes is made of feet of two 
syllables; which, by inversions and fictitious 
elisions, are so composed as to give the effect 
of true trisyllabic metre in many places. 

If this statement can cause any misconception, 
it will be the question, What is meant by feet 
of two syllables, when some evidently contain 
three ? The explanation is that these are called 
feet of two syllables — although some of the syl- 
lables are fictitious units — as a real distinction 
from the trisyllabic feet of trisyllabic metres. 
That the 'eliding* syllables are to be considered 
as units depends on the negative evidence of the 
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absence of trisyllabic feet other than such as are 
'elidible' into disyllabic by simple rule. But, 
of course, the system might be explained as one 
admitting trisyllabic feet of ths wtaktst ordir f which 
would come to the same thing. But what is im- 
portant, and intended to be understood, is, that 
there is never any true trisyllabic metre, as #.#., 
" Drooping and dying in depth of despair» 
Wasted and wearied with sorrow and smart," etc. 

(Hake, 1600.) 
and that scurvy tune — 

" The master, the swabber, the bo'sun, and I," etc. 

(Shakespeare.) 



P.S. — In the furst edition, example (13), is printed 

By th' Idolatrous, etc. ; 
this must be the printer's mistake. 
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